Council debate of tolerance, " rebell for rebell, I had rather
trust a papist rebell then a presbiterian one/*

But the country was all against him. Popery was the
great enemy, the menace, the beast, the tempter. Men
thought it very suspicious that their King should seek to
protect the hated sect. The rumours of his conversion in-
creased, and in turn swelled the popular terror of anything
approaching toleration. All Charles could win from his
Parliament was a clause exempting from the rigours of the
law those Catholics who had aided his escape in 'ji.

Despite his failure, he was well content with life just at
the moment. His mother had come to see his wife and had
brought with her little James Crofts, Lucy Barlow's son,
a bright, engaging lad, not quite fourteen, who won his
father's love and favour at once. While Clarendon grum-
bled that Englishmen in their purity of thought would
never tolerate such Frenchified customs as the recognition
of natural children by a King, Charles proceeded calmly
to make a place at court for his son. The lad was duly ac-
knowledged, created Duke of Orkney and of Monmouth
and betrothed to the richest heiress in the three kingdoms,
a little girl of his own age. The boy was given precedence
of the entire peerage, dukes of the legitimate blood royal
alone excepted, and was one of his father's closest com-
panions. Monmouth proved an adept student of the graces
in which Charles was a master. He learned polite acquire-
ments so well that the French Ambassador, a most preju-
diced critic of all things English, declared there were only
two gentlemen in England who would shine at the French
court, the King and the young Duke of Monmouth. Such
of the young man's education as was not attended to by
his father was handled by Lady Castlemaine, and men who
had been captivated by his youthful charm mourned that